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AMERICAN ART JOURNAL. 



ACADEMIES OF ART. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, the National Academy 
of Design opened to the public its 41st ex- 
hibition. This annual event has come to be 
a feature of great importance in the life of our 
city. In the rapid advances our country has 
been making in the evolution of all those ele- 
ments that, by their harmonious balance of re- 
lations, constitute a dignified and solid civili- 
zation, art, after practical science, takes the 
leadership. If our literature during the last 
four years of vrar has put forth no vigorous effort, 
it is not so with our art. Never before has it 
been so active, never before has it met 
wider encouragement. Making due allow- 
ance for the necessary addiction of our coun- 
trymen, placed in a new land, to practical 
pursuits, we are, it must be granted, an art- 
loving people. If this is not yet proven by a 
wide-spread critical taste in art, it is because, 
in addition to a general love of beauty — a 
general impressibility to the higher sentiments, 
there is needed for the right appreciation of 
beauty and sentiment in art, a special educa- 
tion. This the American people is beginning 
to work out for itself in its own peculiar and 
democratic way. 

The national mind of America, in its relations 
to the universe, assumes a stand-point, neither, 
on the one hand, so far withdrawn to the hight 
of soul-consciousness as the German, nor, (in 
the other, brought out so clearly on the plane of 
space-consciousness as the French, nor yet so 
deeply set in the ground of matter-conscious- 
ness as the English, — ^il we may be allowed to 
use these strange combinations to express our 
meaning. It holds a spiritual center around 
whioh these three elements of consciousness 
circle in harmonious relations. And this na- 
tional standpoint, is the point of view of all art. 
Art in its creations brings together in equal 
balance the infinite soul-sense, the finite form- 
sense, and that sense of substance which results 
from the unity of these two. 'J'he national 
mind, then, whatever may be said of its esist- 
ing manifestations, is fundamentally artistic. 

But, as we have said, a special education is 
needed for the right appreciation of Works 
of art. How is this want at the present time 
met? At an early date in our national exist- 
ence, the New York institution, known as the 
National Academy of Design, was founded 
with a view to encourage and give direction to 
the development of art in this country. The 
motive of its founders was a worthy one, and 
the institution, at that time, served, without 
doubt, a useful purpose. Does it still do so ? 
Does it meet the wants of the present time ? 
"We say, with confidence, no; it does not,— at 
least, as at present constituted. Established in 
the infancy of art in this country, it originally 
embraced in its fold almost all the professional 
artists then resident here ; it hence, at that lime, 
very fairly represented the existing Amurican 
art; it nvoroovcr,iuits early years exhibited a de- 
gree of genuine vitality ultimating in frequent 
courses of lectures and in well-filled schools of 
iniitruction,— a vitality which has long since 
expired. 

This is a result which may be regretted, but 



might have been anticipated. The Academy 
was pl.anned upon the model of. the English 
institution. The latter sprang from royalty, 
and was designed to foster the aristocratic 
spirit. But genuine art must spring from the 
popular heart, and be expressive of the popular 
life. 4- body of men who shut themselves up 
in an academic enclosure, and bolster their 
vanity with academic insignia, will not be like- 
ly, as a class, to respond to the popular heart- 
beats. They may, with a certain facility, cater 
to the tastes of fashion, or repeat to a nauseous 
satiety the fruits of earlier study, supplying the 
lost freshness with a meretricious glitter of 
surface-show, — this is all. But if the evil in- 
fluence of institutions thus founded was confined 
to the select circle within their walls, we 
might regret, but would not deplore the estab- 
lishment of them. Academies — we mean insti- 
tutions founded upon the plan of our present 
ones — lie as an incubus upon the -free growth 
of art. They are museums of the dead and 
stuffed forms of a past culture j and by reason 
of their social position and accumulated wealth, 
they are enabled to taint the less vigorous ele- 
ment of the rising art with somewhat of their 
own odor of decay. Young artists, especial- 
ly those ot the less manly turn, look to 
academic honors as their highest ambition. 
These give them a position — a leverage, and for 
this mess of pottage they are willing to sell 
their artistic souls, — to flatter those who have 
it in their.power to bestow the coveted prizes, 
by a servile imitation of the academic manner, 
and to employ such other means and appli- 
ances as are known to the knowing. Thus is 
the academic infection spread, to some extent, 
through the whole art-body. Among the older 
artists, a few genuini natures have worked 
on, uninfluenced by lower motives, and having 
achieved merited distinction, have permitted 
the academic initials to be thrust upon them, 
willing to tolerate what they could not approve. 
But among the younger artists we are glad to 
recognize a spirit arising, hostile to the whole 
constitution of the Academy, as it now stands, 
— a spirit which, recognizing art as a popular 
outgrowth, demands in an art association a 
broad democratic basis, one which shall in- 
clude, without distinction of rank, the whole 
fraternity of art, in which the people alone 
shall be the arbiters of fame. 

In this conneotion, the recent movements in 
England may be adverted to. There the Royal 
Academy has been forced, in part by popular 
sentiment, in, part by the necessity of concilia- 
ting the government in order to gain coveted 
favor, to widen its borders by doubling the 
number of- academicians, and by including all 
well-established artists in the ranks of asso- 
ciates, to a select few of whom a voting power 
is given. This certainly is a great step forward. 
But it is not one that we should imitate. The 
Royal A cadcmy was formed on a plan in keep- 
ing with all the English governmental arrange- 
ments, and with the spirit of the people, — a 
people setting great store by the privileges of 
place. The new movement is simply an indi- 
cation of an advance on the part of the people. 

Our people, howeyer,have long siftQQ shaken, 



the riff-raff of the feudal times, and have come 
together upon the common ground of equality 
— brotherhood. Our Academy, then, modelled 
upon the English one, never was in harmony 
with either our ihstitutiohs in general, or with 
the spirit of the people. As it stands, it is an 
anamoly. To become truly American, it must 
submit not simply to an amelioration, but to a 
radical renovation. There should be but one 
class in the newly constituted Academy, — the 
class of associates, to which all established 
artists should be eligible. In a word, the 
Academy should be based upon the funda- 
mental principles of fraternity in art. 

To our younger artists we look for that 
co-operative action which shall finally bring 
about this change. 



THE WORKS OF GEORGE INNESS. 

SALe'OF PICTtTRES AT SKEDECOR's. 

The exhibition of a large collection of the 
works of George Inness at Snedecor's Gallery, 
No. 768 Broadway, embracing in all not less 
than forty of his paintings, has afforded the 
public an opportunity of studying the peculiar 
genius of this most remarkable, perhaps, of 
American landscapists. 

Personally we incline to make greater indi- 
viduality in detail than is here exhibited. But 
we are glad to recognize genius wherever we 
meet it and however shown, and will uot shut 
our eyes because the mode of impression is not, 
in all respects, such as we should prefer. If 
an artist has the fire of the gods in him, so that 
ho let it sparkle in his works, may he do so in 
his own manner, as, indeed, he certainly willj; 
— the poet makes his own rhythm, and it is 
only the Shakspearean genius whose rhythm 
is as wide and varied as the world. 

Mr. Inness is alvrist among artists. He ex- 
presses certam deep subjective feelings.- He 
does not look at nature with Gocthean calm- 
ness: he comes to it overpowered by his own 
longings, aspirations and spiritual struggles ; 
but does not, therefore, distort or blur, he 
seizes upon that in nature which gives sugges- 
tion of his own interior state. It is only the 
more distant views that are congenial to this 
subjective mood, the multiplicity of objiecta 
near a,t hand distracts and oppresses. Mr. 
Inness then individualizes, often indeed as much 
as the most determined pre-Raphaelite could 
exact, but under the condition of distance, 
— his foregrounds are, therefore, generally not 
necessary parts of his pictures, they express 
nothing, they are only foils in color to the 
middle-ground and distance — they have no 
individualization. But when the eye advances 
farther, it is soothed with the warmth and 
tcndei-ness of the grasses, instinct with life ; it 
peinetrates the depths of the foliage, voluptuous 
in fulness, mysterious in half-phadows , it rises 
to the clouds which roll up with a majesty and 
godlike power unequalled in other woris : it 
finally often may lose itself in the gleaming 
infinity beyond, or sink in the indistinguishable 
confluxes of eanh and cloud — light and 
darkness. 

But Mr. Inness is a dangerous painter to imi-, 
tate. You think he derives his power from a 
" Certain broad generalizing manner," wholly 
free from a " Pre-Raphaelitipettiuess of manip- 
ulation." Not a bit of it. The very essence of 
genius is individualization ; onlj' genius can 
individualize J individualization is not inechan- 
ical maiiipulixtion. All that is good and 
sweet in Inness's work comes from his seizing 
cer^aift of the iudividu(^Uza^ons of nature in 



